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HOUSECLEANING 

WITH  the  end  of  the  year  in  mind  thoughts 
turn  to  business  housecleaning — the  put- 
ting of  affairs  in  order  for  the  coming 
twelve  months. 

It  is  a time  when  office  desks  are  likely  to 
be  given  a search  and  a clean-up,  files  straighten- 
ed out,  typewriters  renovated  and  machinery 
overhauled.  Also  it  is  an  appropriate  season 
to  bring  mailing  lists  up  to  date. 

It  is  not  a bad  idea,  either,  to  carry  this  house- 
cleaning a bit  further  than  the  strictly  material — 
to  make  a rather  searching  analysis  of  the  policies 
and  ideals  of  the  firm  and  determine  whether 
they  are  what  they  should  be.  If  a truthful 
inventory,  both  business  and  personal,  be  taken, 
much  of  value  may  be  learned.  Perhaps  there 
will  be  some  mental  cobwebs  to  be  brushed  away. 
The  need  for  outlining  more  progressive  policies 
and  improving  the  business  in  various  details 
may  show  itself. 
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Then,  since  experience  is  after  all  the  best 
teacher,  a little  retrospection  may  be  indulged 
in  and  the  lessons  of  the  year  that  is  past 
considered  and  inwardly  digested  before  the 
first  steps  are  taken  into  the  New  Year. 


A SALES  OPPORTUNITY 

in  every  Business  Letter 


OD  you  ever  think  that  every  letter  that 
goes  out  from  your  office — no  matter  what 
its  specific  purpose — carries  a sales 
message  ? 


It  is  your  representative  standing  before  the 
recipient.  It  ranks  next  to  a personal  call  in 
the  presentation  of  your  firm’s  ability  and 
reputation. 

Its  purpose  may  be  to  introduce  other  liter- 
ature or  salesmen;  to  refer  an  inquirer  to  some 
one  else  for  information;  to  collect  money; 
adjust  differences  or  confirm  verbal  under- 
standings— 

But — if  it’s  a well-designed  letterhead  on  good 
paper  it  becomes  to  some  degree  a sales  letter — 
indirectly  yet  surely  imparting  to  the  recipient 
a sense  of  the  worth  and  standing  of  your 
institution. 

That’s  why  it’s  profitable  to  remember  the 
names  Krypton — Bell-Fast — Progress  when  sta- 
tionery supplies  are  being  ordered  for  the  coming 
year.  Each  ranks  at  the  head  of  its  particular 
class  as  the  bond  paper  to  be  specified. 
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OLD  PHRASES 

Proved  and  Disproved 


IT’S  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  those 
oft-quoted  words  “The  Twentieth  Century 
belongs  to  Canada”  were  something  more 
than  mere  political  oratory. 

No  greater  proof  of  the  country’s  expansion 
can  be  found  than  in  the  new  skyline  of  every 
Canadian  city — from  the  old  metropolises  of  the 
east  to  the  young  ones  of  the  west.  The  change 
is  astounding  as  it  is  certain. 

And  it  seems  too  that  “The  Northward  Course 
of  Empire”  is  going  to  prove  something  more 
than  the  title  of  a book.  For  the  resources  of 
the  Northland  appear  now  unlimitable,  and 
Canada,  which  old  observers  thought  doomed  to 
an  existence  as  an  elongated  strip  of  tremendous 
length  and  no  width,  is  going  to  have  no  mean 
width  after  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  term,  “The  Barren 
Lands”,  is  already  beginning  to  appear  as 
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ridiculous  as  that  phrase  with  which  Voltaire  was 
pleased  to  describe  all  Canada — “a  few  acres 
of  snow!” 


THE  KEY  TO  PROSPERITY 

Steel  Magnate  presents  ten  rules 

A TO  ONE”,  said  Charles  M.  Schwab,  “has 
1 ^ any  patent  rights  to  continuing  business 
” success,”  as  he  presented  the  following 
rules,  which,  in  his  opinion,  “hold  the  key  to 
lasting  prosperity”. 


1.  Pay  Labour  the  highest  possible  wage. 

2.  Treat  Labour  as  a business  partner. 

3.  Conduct  business  in  the  full  light  of  day. 

4.  Remember  that  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  is  inexorable. 

5.  Live  and  help  live. 

6.  Welcome  new  ideas. 

7.  Never  be  satisfied  that  what  has  been 
achieved  is  sufficient. 

8.  Operate  business  on  the  most  economical 
basis. 

9.  Look  ahead  and  think  ahead. 

10.  Smile,  be  cheerful  and  work  upon  the  basis 
that  the  fundamental  purpose  of  business 
is  to  promote  the  happiness  of  human 
beings.  — Exchange. 
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HOW  THEY  STARTED|^^I 

THE  great  factory  system  of  the  T.  Eaton 
company  began  on  a sewing  machine,  on 
which  the  head  of  a department  one 
morning  was  suddenly  found  making  a window 
blind,  and  when  catechised  by  Timothy  Eaton, 
explained  that  he  was  behind  in  deliveries,  where- 
upon Mr.  Eaton  advised  him  to  get  another 
machine  and  put  a girl  at  each  of  them.  The 
mail  order  system  was  another  accident  which 
grew  out  of  a catalog  distributed  at  the  old 
Industrial  exhibition,  telling  the  farmers  what 
they  would  find  in  the  Eaton  store.  A few  of 
them  took  the  catalog  home  and  sent  in  money 
asking  to  have  sent  to  them  certain  articles  by 
mail.  And  that  also  grew  of  its  own  momen- 
tum. ♦ ♦ ♦ — Canadian  Office 

They  say  that  cold  logic  is  displacing  sentiment 
in  Christmas  buying.  No  one  wants  to  see  the 
ancient  traditions  of  Santa  Claus  and  his  com- 
pany wiped  out,  nor  the  fine  old  spirit  of  Christ- 
mas disappear,  but  it  surely  is  for  the  best  if 
trashy  goods  as  opposed  to  sound,  well-made 
products  can  no  longer  be  easily  sold  to  people 
just  because  they  have  been  wreathed  in  holly 
and  tied  up  with  red  ribbon. 


When  “Rags”  mean  quality — in  the  paper 
stock  of  a letterhead.  Krypton  is  an  all-rag 
sheet,  for  stationery  of  dignity  and  beauty. 
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THERE’S  a very  important  matter  which 
many  of  us  who  are  sending  out  mailing 
pieces  are  sometimes  apt  to  overlook. 
That’s  the  question  of  the  size  of  the  piece  in 
relation  to  its  stiffening. 

The  men  who  carry  His  Majesty’s  Mails  don’t 
deliver  messages — no  matter  how  de  luxe — on 
silver  platters.  They’re  jammed  in  a bag,  encir- 
cled with  straps  and  bent  (if  they  can  be  bent) 
to  slip  through  letter  slots. 

And  think  of  the  results!  A beautiful  bit  of 
work  as  it  leaves  your  office  can  become  a pretty 
sorry  looking  affair  when  it  reaches  the  customer. 
The  scars  it  bears  may  be  honourable  scars, 
suffered  in  carrying  on  for  you  across  countless 
miles  and  through  many  a tight  place,  but  the 
recipient  won’t  appreciate  that.  The  crumpled 
piece  cannot  recall  for  him  the  glory  of  its  former 
state. 
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To  prevent  this  catastrophe,  there’s  a fairly 
good  rule  to  follow;  if  the  piece  is  larger  than 
standard  size  and  not  printed  on  a stock  heavy 
enough  to  protect  itself,  be  sure  and  have  a 
stiffener  inserted. 


In  this  connection,  Mr.  Ben  J.  Sweetland,  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  D.M.A.A.,  tells,  in  October 
Postage  and  the  Mailbag,  the  procedure  of  his 
firm.  Before  putting  a job  to  press,  several 
dummies  on  the  contemplated  stock  are  made  up 
and  mailed  to  the  firm  from  different  points, 
thus  establishing  their  ability  to  withstand  the 
hard  knocks  of  transportation  and  delivery. 
This  is  standard  practice  and  has  been  found 
worth  while. 


TEASERS  FOR  THE  EDUCATED 


THE  following  words  are  all  wrong.  Can 
you  spell  them  correctly  ? The  Oxford 
Dictionary  has  been  used  as  Authority. 


Embarassing 

Purefy 

Picknicers 

Naptha 

Batallion 


Liquify 

Kimona 

Rarify 

Sacreligeous 


THE  CHRISTMAS  CARD 


THE  beginnings  of  many  a Christmas  custom 
go  far  back  into  the  mists  of  time  before 
there  was  any  Christmas,  or  reasons  for 
having  it. 

The  Yule  log,  the  mistletoe  and  the  holly  can 
be  traced  into  pre-Christian  times.  It  is  thought 
that  the  Christmas  tree  might  be  a direct  des- 
cendant of  Yggdracil  of  Norse  mythology,  while 
in  England  the  25th  of  December  was  a festival 
long  before  the  conversion  of  the  island. 

But  one  of  the  most  important  of  modern 
Yuletide  features  is  of  comparatively  recent 
origin.  The  Christmas  card  cannot  claim  a 
hundred  Christmases  in  its  life’s  history.  It  is 
said  that  the  inventor  was  one  Thomas  Shorrock 
of  Leith  who  in  the  early  1840’s  printed  a laugh- 
ing face  with  the  motto  “A  Gude  Year  to  Ye”. 
Then  in  1846  Sir  Henry  Cole  had  a thousand 
beautifully  engraved  cards  printed. 

The  stupendous  development  of  the  Christmas 
card  in  the  eighty-odd  years  since  then  is  quite 
evident  to  all,  and  each  year  sees  it  becoming  a 
more  important  factor  in  holiday  selling. 
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THE  JANUARY  SLUMP 


MUST  there  always  be  a “January  slump”  ? s$| 
Or  do  sales  often  strike  such  a low  mark  «P 
in  the  reaction  from  the  tremendous 
Christmas  selling  drive  because  it  is  resignedly 
taken  for  granted  that  of  course  they  will  ? JP 
Is  there  a “January  slump  complex”  ? C 

Experiences  of  some  producers  seem  to  indicate  *a 
that  often  the  serious  drop  in  sales  after  the  ©h 
holiday  rush  can  be  considerably  checked.  Very  \o 
successful  results  have  been  obtained  from  their 
efforts  to  convince  dealers  of  the  partial  fallacy  ©k 
of  the  January  slump  belief.  Special  contests 
have  been  arranged  for  salesmen ; special  ‘ ‘Weeks”  kh 
for  their  products  inaugurated,  and  promotion  of  JP 
merchandising  plans  continued.  $ 

So  instead  of  accepting  as  inevitable  the  slump  KS 
after  New  Year’s,  a bit  of  direct  mail  to  dealers  ©P 
showing  continued  enthusiastic  support  and  v 
giving  plans  for  campaigns  and  advice  and  help  *3 
for  the  sale  of  their  products,  may  prove  that  ©P 
business  need  not  shut  down  with  such  a terrible  $ 
bang  after  Christmas.  And,  don’t  forget  a lot  *3 
of  money  is  given  for  Christmas  presents  “to  ©P 
purchase  what  you  want.”  v 


***&***£■ 
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SPRING  1930 

Merchandising  Plans 


MEMORIES  of  the  market  crash  had  crept 
into  the  Manufacturer’s  thoughts  as  he 
was  trying  to  plan  his  spring  merchandis- 
ing. “Still,”  he  mused,  “it’s  the  general  opinion 
it  was  a market  panic — not  general  business 
depression — that  was  the  trouble.” 

“And  even  if  it  were  the  sign  of  a general 
business  let-down,”  he  added,  “that’s  all  the 
more  reason  for  aggressive  selling  for  1930.” 

So,  since  for  him  as  for  so  many  others,  the  chief 
business  problems  now  were  those  of  distribution 
and  selling  instead  of  production,  he  was  turning 
his  thoughts  to  spring  merchandising  plans. 

There  were  questions  of  market  requirements 
to  be  studied.  That  needed  some  analysis.  Then 
what  about  the  product?  Is  there  a need  for 
the  creation  of  a new  one,  or  are  there  new  uses 
for  the  old,  or  is  the  old  getting  out  of  date  ? 

He  made  a note 
on  that. 

Then  distribu- 
tion— the  chan- 
nels through 
which  his  goods 
passed  on  the  way 
to  the  ultimate 
consumer.  Those 
channels  should 
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be  strengthened  right  along  the  line.  The  various 
factors  needed  to  be  stimulated  It  paid  to  do 
that,  he’d  learned,  if  interest  in  his  products, 
dealer  support  and  increasing  sales  were  to  be 
had.  Yes,  a series  of  mailings — done  with  some 
thought  and  planning  of  course — both  to  dealers 
and  consumers  was  a big  feature  of  successful 
merchandising.  Companies  putting  those  extra 
salesmen  on  their  payrolls  were  finding  it  a 
profitable  investment — to  sell  the  goods  or  make 
the  selling  easier  when  the  regular  salesman 
called.  And  you  had  to  keep  at  it.  For 
instance,  there  were  the  Armstrong  linoleum 
people.  Their  work  with  the  trade,  he’d  noticed, 
included  a monthly  house  organ  to  tell  of  the 
development  of  the  product;  broadsides,  leaflets, 
booklets  and  retail  sales  helps  to  encourage 
merchants  to  feature  their  products;  and  special 
broadsides  to  announce  newspaper  and  radio 
campaigns. 

As  to  the  mechanics  of  those  mailings — well, 
there  were  good  printers,  and  good  paper  too,  in 
Canada.  He  checked  off  some  of  his  require- 
ments : 

For  dealer  broadsides — Velvalur,  which  takes 
half-tones,  and — what  is  quite  important — does 
NOT  crack  in  the  fold — in  three  shades,  blue- 
white,  cream-white  and  India.  Excellent  stock 
for  dealer  self-mailers  is  to  be  found  in  Ruskiri, 
Locarno  and  Huronic  Covers,  in  their  wide 
range  of  fine  colours. 

Mailings  to  the  consumer  ? Themis  Text 
with  its  pastel  shades,  supplies  an  atmosphere 
of  interest  and  of  beauty  in  which  to  feature  the 
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product.  And  where  an  even  greater  quality 
touch  is  required — Bard  of  Avon,  and  Carlyle 
Japan. 


YOU’LL  BE  STARTING  UNDER 
A HANDICAP 

Unless  you  have  at  hand  the  various  "Beaver 
S”  manuals  and  portfolios,  showing  the  range  of 
Made-in-Canada  papers  and  covers  available  to 
meet  your  requirements. 

A Suggestion  : Tick  off  the  ones  you  are  short 
on,  and  send  in  a request  for  copies: 

Manual  for  Printed  Forms 
Deckle  Edge  Papers  Portfolio 
Creative  Ideas  on  Deckle  Edge  Papers 
Velvalur  Book  Paper 
Huronic  Cover  Sample  Portfolio 
“ Character  as  Reflected  in  Business  Stationery” 


Guideposts  to  business  efficiency — a system 
of  printed  forms.  The  Ploward  Smith  Manual 
tries  to  help  you  in  choosing  and  using  them. 
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"MR.  PAPER" 

Suggesting  many  character-traits  of  people 

ANYTHING  that  people  use  a good  deal 
f-\  and  have  occasion  to  see  a good  deal,  even 
^ if  an  inanimate  object,  is  likely  to  be 
thought  of  somewhat  as  though  it  were  a being. 
That’s  why  the  family  automobile  sooner  or  later 
receives  a name,  the  grandfather’s  clock  in  the 
hall  is  talked  to  and  even  the  dress  form  upon 
which  the  missus  fits  her  frocks  is  called  “Sally”. 

Paper  comes  in  a multitude  of  varieties  and  we 
pass  our  lives  more  or  less  in  a paper  world.  Its 
universality  and  intimacy  are  extraordinary.  We 
do  not  talk  to  or  name  paper,  but  we  feel  its 
almost  human  personality.  It  is  a fact  that  a 
rather  long  list  of  character-traits  of  people  is 
suggested  by  different  sorts  of  paper. 

Reliability  is  the  outstanding  quality  of 
bond  and  ledger. 

Charm  allures  in  dainty  coloured  papers. 

Goodness  seems  to  pour  from  antique  finishes. 

Common  Sense  is  implied  in  plain  book. 
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Impulsiveness  is  suggested  by  newsroll. 
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Firmness  is  characteristic  of  good  cover  stock. 

Purity  shines  in  dead-white  deckle-edge. 

Authority  is  what  we  feel  in  announcement 
stock. 

Brilliancy  appears  in  enamel  paper. 

Even  the  special  forms  of  paper,  as  blotter, 
cardboard,  wrapping  and  the  like,  strike  us  un- 
favourably as  we  use  them.  We  may  have  a 
strong  liking  or  a vague  distaste  for  some  of  their 
varieties  as  we  have  for  folks. 

You  may  be  sure  that  old  Benjamin  Franklin 
did  not  let  the  humanness  of  paper  escape  him. 
In  one  of  his  less-known  pieces  he  wrote: 

Various  papers  various  wants  produce — 

The  wants  of  fashion,  elegance  and  use. 

Men  are  as  various — and  if  right  I scan 

Each  sort  of  paper  represents  some  man. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  compare  “the  fop,  half 
powder  and  half  lace”  to  gilt-paper,  the  politician 
to  foolscap,  a quarrelsome  man  to  touch-paper 
and  the  “maiden  innocently  sweet”  to  “fair 
white  paper,  an  unsullied  sheet”.  Poets,  with  a 
sly  dig  at  himself,  he  likens  to  waste  paper. 


A man’s  value  is  that  which  he  sets  upon 
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— French  Proverb. 
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THOUGH  most  buyers  of  direct  mail  are 
not  interested  in  printing  technique — they 
ARE  deeply  interested  in  results — in  the 
kind  of  pieces  the  printer  can  produce  to  sell 
the  goods.  Therefore  examples  of  work  done  and 
dummies  illustrating  what  can  be  done  are 
potent  arguments. 


IF  mailing  pieces  do  their  job,  there’ll  be 
orders  for  more.  So  it’s  to  the  printer’s 
advantage  to  see  that  they  go  forth  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances.  An  interest 
in  the  purchaser’s  needs  and  problems  often 
opens  the  way  to  helpful  suggestion.  For 
example — be  sure  the  mailing  list  is  up-to-date 
and  covers  the  proper  class  of  prospect  for  the 
particular  product.  And — does  one  piece  re- 
quire the  assistance  of  others  as  introduction  or 
follow-up  to  put  it  properly  across  ? 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Continuity  is  an  established  rule  of  advertising. 
Shouldn’t  it  apply  as  much  to  the  printer’s  own 
advertising  as  to  anyone  else’s  ? 
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When  it’s  reorder  time  in  the  world  of  routine 
stationery  maybe  the  Manual  for  Printed  Forms 
can  help  you  present  the  use  and  value  of  a 
complete  system. 

INDICATIVE  of  faith  in  the  business  of 
1930,  Howard  Smith  advertising  will  con- 
tinue its  schedule  of  aggressive  presentation 
and  suggestion  to  manufacturers  and  advertisers 
throughout  Canada,  and,  on  certain  papers,  even 
throughout  the  world.  Coupled  with  the  co- 
operation of  printers  who  see  the  business- 
producing  power  of  such  expenditure,  this  co- 
operative effort  should  result  in  additional  profits 
for  all  concerned.  ♦ ♦ ♦ 


WITH  the  end-of-the-year  check  and  first- 
of-the-year  reorders,  printers  would  do 
well  to  make  sure  that  they  have  con- 
venient samples  of  all  “Beaver  S”  papers  so  that 
they  are  readily  equipped  for  the  discussion  of 
annual  orders  for  the  large  quantities  of  station- 
ery and  general  supply  matter. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Though  others’  purses  be  more  fat, 

Why  should  we  pine  or  grieve  at  that  ? 

Hang  sorrow!  Care  will  kill  a cat, 

And  therefore  let’s  be  merry.  — G.  Wither 


Oft  expectation  fails,  and  most  oft  then 
Where  most  it  promises;  and  oft  it  hits 
Where  hope  is  coldest,  and  despair  most  fits. 

— Shakespeare 
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